PERSONALITIES
and most of the houses on each side. He was just itching to
do so. Memories of his gallant work in the war evidently
came back to him.
In an earlier chapter I have related stories of Marshal Foch
and his close association with Sir Henry Wilson, and I have
also mentioned General Wegand. I have, like many others,
received a great shock over General Weygand's recent actions,
and we must just await the true story. I had put such great
faith in his close association with General Wavell in the Near
East. He paid me a visit at Gibraltar on his way to Morocco
to see his son who was serving in the French Foreign Legion.
In an earlier chapter on Turkey, I have referred to my deal-
ings with both Mustapha Kemal and Ismet, as they then were,
so I will not repeat, but I will try to give a picture of the last
Sultan and the Crown Prince. I was received by the Sultan
on some three or four occasions. He was always very kind
and courteous, but the visits were purely formal, and at that
time his authority had practically failed. His writ no longer
ran. He knew the end was near. The old officials of the
Sultan's Government deserted him one by one. He was a
broken man when I saw him in his palace. The morning
we got him out by his garden gate and I took him out on my
launch to put him on board H.M.S. Malaya, he was more
alert. I shall always remember his litde son, aged about
twelve, who was dressed in a new London suit with new
gloves on and carrying a new umbrella. I saw the Sultan
once again at San Remo, where he was living in a villa.
That was about a month before he died. He was very
courteous and grateful.
The Crown Prince, Abdul Medjed, was a very different
type. Alert in body and mind and striving by every means
to save his country and the old regime, but broadminded
enough to realize that many changes would have to be made,
he was deeply interested in politics, and used to write me
pages in French, but I am afraid that I did not rise. That was
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